FACING  THE   PROBLEMS  IN INDIA

mental question of the disharmony between the application of
science and the economic structure? In the sphere of produc-
tion, science has been successful in overcoming to a large
extent the physical limitations of man's environment. He is
now able to make the desert blossom or to reclaim waterlogged
areas. Or, when he is faced with severe conditions of drought,
he is able to mitigate its influence by using deep-rooted crops.
By an understanding of the correct balance between the pro-
portions of essential fertilizing constituents, he is able to create
favourable soil conditions for crop production. The science of
plant breeding has shown him what encouraging results, both
in regard to yield and quality, may be obtained in practical
agriculture. It is recorded that in the middle of the thirteenth
century, the average yield of wheat in Oxfordshire was no more
than 5 bushels per acre; but to-day, experiments with high-
yielding varieties of wheat at Cambridge show that it is pos-
sible to obtain under normal working conditions a yield of 60
bushels per acre as compared with an average of 32 for the
United Kingdom. As a result of five years' research, Dutch
plant-breeders have produced a strain of sugar cane which has
raised the yield of this crop in Java to six tons to the acre.
Perhaps Professor Vavilov, the director of the Bureau of
Applied Botany in the U.S.S.R. was not unduly optimistic when
he declared that the world as a whole could support twenty-five
times the present population if the application of science to
agricultural practice was unhampered by the illogical politico-
economic systems which to-day control agricultural production.
In the work of land reclamation either in a dry zone or in
a waterlogged area, the achievements should dissipate the
pessimistic view. The success of dry farming in Utah, to cite
an instance, is a fact of outstanding importance in the annals
of the application of science to agriculture. The large-scale
operation as observed by Lord Bledisloe83 'in conserving soil
moisture by the systematic cultivation of alternate crops of
wheat and lucerne, in arid areas with an annual rainfall not
exceeding six inches, and in de-alkinizing salt-poisoned land,
rendering it available for market-garden crops and fruit, has
received all too small public recognition, but it has neverthe-
less, taken in conjunction with wheat research in Canada,
contributed materially to the growing consciousness that the
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